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THE ALDINE. 



CHRISTMAS TREES. 

We are all familiar with the conventional Christmas 
trees, the evergreens covered with toys, and splen- 
dent with wax candles, icicles of glass, and balls 
of glittering metal. Such are hallowed by our mem- 
ories of childhood, of parents' love, and of friends 
perhaps no more. Many of us, too, are more or less 
acquainted with the sombre pines, firs or spruces, 
which we adapt to our winter decorations ; but few 
are aware how beautiful they appear in their forest 
homes. 

To be sure, in summer we cannot but note the con- 
trast between the lively greens of the deciduous 
trees, with their light and delicate spray, and the 
darker masses of the coniferous foliage. While or- 
d i nary trees, 
such as the elm, 
the maple, and 
the oak, allow 
their principal 
stems to dis- 
solve, as it were, 
into branches ; 
the great pine 
family, as a rule, 
subordinate the 
limbs to the 
main trunk, and 
assume a pyra- 
midal form. By 
this habit, and 
their peculiar 
fructification, 
we can always 
distinguish 
them, varied as 
their different 
forms may be ; 
but it is in win- 
ter that they 
are most notice- 
able when they 
form the only 
green orna- 
ments which na- 
ture retains in 
her costume. 
They seem to 
be given us, in 
order that we 
may preserve 
our faith in the 
coming sum- 
rae; and that 
.^e may not be- 
come totally 
disheartened b)^ 
the storms of 
winter and iso- 
lation. 

It well repays 
one, a ft e r a 
snow-storm, to 
wander in the 
woods. It is 
there that the 
evergreens may 
be seen in their 
perfection. To 
the admiring 
eyes of waking 
childhood, the 
highly orna- 
mental Christmas tree cannot be more beautiful. 
The skeletons of the maples, beeches, and chestnuts, 
now seem mournful enough ; the more so, perhaps, 
from the fact that they still retain within their trem- 
bling grasp a handful of their summer leaves. But 
now is the holiday of the evergreens. They wade 
knee-deep in snow; they catch it as it falls, and 
weave of it most wonderful coronets and garlands. 
If we shake hands with some familiar pine, the crys- 
tallized holy water falls upon us like a blessing. And 
how tasteful is the costume of these trees ! Here is 
one, radiant with diamonds, defying the imitation of 
man ; while another, near by, is clothed in bridal 
purity. As the cool breezes rock them to and fro, 
they join in a gladsome snow-ball frolic, and pelt each 
other playfully with the woolly whiteness. Their 
outline is distinct against the clear blue sky, which, 
with their concentration of foliage, gives them a cer- 
tain aspect of majesty. 



The pines, with their feathery foliage ; the stately 
hemlocks, with their delicate tracery of leaves ; the 
sombre junipers, and the a7-bor-vitce y all present differ- 
ent forms of beauty, but there are other, humbler 
plants, used in our Christmas decorations, upon 
which it will be polite to call. We will meet the red 
berry-clusters of the ilex, looking very precious, 
where all else seems dark ; the caressing "Creeping 
Jenny" (a kind of Lycopodium), arid the mountain- 
laurel. In place of the snowy masses with which the 
latter beautifies the month of June, are equally lovely 
bunches of snow-flowers, the souls of the departed 
still lingering about their earthly homes. We will 
find the "prince's pine" still retaining its glossy 
leaves, and perhaps here and there may gather the 
red hips of the rose. But all these smaller plants be- 
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long to the summer months, and at this season can- 
not compare with the knightly evergreens — who, all 
too quickly, wave us their courteous adieu. 

— W. IV. Bailey. 



AT REST. 

" ' When Greek, meets Greek,' you know," he sadly said, 

" ' Then comes die tug of war.' I deem him great, 

And own him wise and good. Yet adverse fate 

Hath made us enemies. If I were dead, 

And buried deep with grave-mold on my head, 

I still believe that, came he soon or late, 

Where I was lying in my last estate, 

My dust would quiver at his lightest tread ! " 

The slow years passed ; and one fair summer night, 

When the lone sun was reddening all the west r 

I saw two grave-mounds, where the grass was bright, 

Lying so near each other that the crest 

Of the same wave touched each with amber light. 

But ah, dear hearts ! how undisturbed their rest ! 

— Julia C. R. Dorr. 



EDUCATION OF DOGS. 

If I had my choice between educating a dull boy 
and a smart dog, I would choose the dog without 
hesitation. I should not expect as much from a ca- 
nine pupil as from a human one, which would be a 
point in his favor; and if I failed to teach him, as I 
might, I should know it was as much my fault as his. 
If he learned nothing from me, I should learn some- 
thing from him, and I am not above learning from 
a dog. Can your philosopher say as much? Mr. 
Darwin might, considering the years of study that 
he has devoted to his Simian ancestor, but he would 
not have many of his fellows with him. The aver- 
age philosopher dogmatizes, and dogmatism, as we 
all know, is only puppyism full grown. I wish I had 

been the first to 
say that ; but a 
clever dog was 
before me. 

The cleverest 
dog of whom I 
ever remember 
to have heard, 
was known, or 
rather his story 
was, to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who, 
by the way, was 
greatly attach- 
ed to dogs. 
Here is what 
the great nov- 
elist has to say 
of him, and his 
master, and his 
master's man — 
a trio of rogues, 
ofwhom the 
last two were 
brought to trial, 
in 1773: "Mur- 
dison and Miller 
were a sheep- 
farmer and his 
shepherd, who, 
having settled 
in the vale of 
Tweed, com- 
menced and car- 
ried on an ex- 
tensive system 
of devastation 
on the flocks of 
their neighbors. 
A dog belong- 
ing to Miller 
was so well 
trained that he 
had only to 
show him dur- 
ing the day the 
parcel of sheep 
which he desir- 
ed to have, and 
when dismissed 
at night for the 
purpose, Yar- 
row — such was 
the dog's name 
— went right to 
the pasture 
where the flock 
had fed and car- 
ried off the quantity shown him. He then drove 
them before him, by the most secret paths, to Mur- 
dison's farm, where the dishonest master and serv- 
ant were in readiness to receive the booty. Two 
things were remarkable : in the first place, that if 
the clog when thus dishonestly employed, actually 
met his master, he observed great caution in recog- 
nizing him, as if he had been afraid of bringing him 
under suspicion ; secondly, that he showed a distinct 
sense that the illegal transactions in which he was 
engaged were not of a nature to endure daylight. 
The sheep which he was directed to drive were often 
reluctant to leave their own pastures, and sometimes, 
rivers and other obstacles intervening, their passage 
was made peculiarly difficult. On such occasions 
Yarrow continued his efforts to drive his plunder for- 
ward until the day began to dawn — a signal which 
he conceived rendered it necessary for him to desert 
his spoil, and slink homeward by a circuitous road." 
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The master of this sagacious dog was hanged, but the 
dog survived, and was wise enough not to remember 
— at any rate not to practice — what he had been 
taught. "That day he stole no more." I wish this 
was the only recorded case of perverted education 
on the part of the dog, but there are others. " An- 
other instance of similar sagacity," continues Sir 
Walter Scott, "was discovered by a friend of mine in 
a beautiful little spaniel, which he had purchased 
from a dealer in the canine race. When he entered 
a shop he was not long in observing that his little 
companion made it a rule to follow at some interval, 
and to estrange itself from his master, so much as to 
appear totally unconnected with him. And when he 
left the shop it was the dog's custom to remain be- 
hind him till it could find an opportunity of seizing 
a pair of gloves, 
or silk stock- 
ings, or some 
similar proper- 
ty, which it 
brought to its 
master. The 
poor little thing 
probably saved 
its life by falling 
into the hands 
of an honest 
man." The mis- 
education of 
these dogs must 
have taken 
much time — - it 
was so perfect. 

The educa- 
tion of dogs, 
like the educa- 
tion of children, 
is divided into 
two branches, 
the useful and 
the ornamental, 
and the latter is 
the more gener- 
ally taught. For 
one dog that is 
useful there are 
ten that are or- 
namental, and 
hundreds not to 
say thousands, 
that are neither. 
An ornamental 
dog is a pretty 
piece of furni- 
ture. He amuses 
the ladies ; he is 
a nice plaything 
for the children; 
and if his mas- 
ter wants his 
bootjack or slip- 
pers when he 
comes home at 
night, or wants 
to surprise his 
guests when he 
gives a dinner, 
he is a good 
thing to have in 
the house. Dogs 
can be taught 
to find articles 
which have 

been hidden, to play tricks with cards and coins, and 
even to drink wine. They can be taught to run on 
errands, and trusty messengers they are, too. There 
is, or was, a dog in Lancashire, who used to go for the 
milk of the family that owned him. When it was 
wanted, the money to pay for it was put inside of a 
tin can, and off he started with it to the dairy. If the 
door was shut when he reached it, he knocked on it 
with his paw, or barked until it was opened. When 
he was served he took up the can and trotted back 
with it, and so steadily did he carry it that he was 
never known to spill a drop of the milk ! There is 
an authenticated account of an old Newfoundland 
dog who was taught to carry a lantern before his 
master at night, to stop short when his master made 
a stop, and to go on when he saw him disposed to 
follow. If his master was absent from home in the 
evening, the lantern would be fixed in his mouth, and 
the command given, "Go, and fetch thy master," 



when he would start out and proceed at once to the 
town of Harbor Grace, in which his master was a 
magistrate, and which was more than a mile from his 
house. He would stop at every house which he 
knew his master was in the habit of frequenting, and 
laying down the lantern, would. knock or growl until 
he was admitted ; if the object of .his search was not 
within he would proceed further, in the same man- 
ner, until he found him. If he had accompanied him 
only once into a house, this was sufficient to induce 
him to take that house in his nightly round. 

Educated dogs have assisted in educating children 
by seeing them safely to school, and have done post- 
man's duty by the delivery of letters. They are cap- 
ital beggars, and the better sort — the best trained, 
that is — beg for money, and not for food. They 
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know the value of money, and what they want for it 
as well as their masters do." "There is," says a late 
canine authority, " a large black and white New- 
foundland dog, belonging to one of the hotels on the 
port at Boulogne, and as you walk along the Quay, 
he will come up to you, and thrusting his nose into 
your hand, ask you as plain as he can, in dog lan- 
guage, to give him a sou ; if he succeeds in obtain- 
ing one, he carries it in his mouth to the bar-maid, 
and follows her about, wagging his tail, till he makes 
her understand that he wishes to* buy a biscuit. As 
soon as she fetches him one, he drops the copper at 
her feet, and returns to you before he eats the bis- 
cuit, to show you that he has made a proper use of 
your money. As the port is a favorite walk, he gets 
a good many biscuits in the course of the day. He 
does not forget those who have once ^befriended him, 
and he takes good care that they shall not forget 
him." The sagacity of this French dog was sur- 



passed by a canny Scotch cur, who was observed on 
one occasion, a Sunday, to fetch a loaf from the ba- 
ker's when he was not known to have any money. 
This circumstance led the family to suspect that he 
had a hoard somewhere, and his master commanded 
a servant to search the room in which the dog was 
located, while he himself accompanied her to see that 
it was done. Dandie followed, and looked on with 
an unconcerned air, until she approached his bed 
which stood in the room, when a marked change 
Tcame over him. He tried to draw her back, but his 
master held him aside, though with difficulty on ac- 
count of his struggles. The search continuing, the 
girl found in a corner, under the bed, sevenpence 
half-penny hidden under a piece of cloth ! Dandie 
was disgusted and offended, so much so, that he could 

never more en- 
dure the ser- 
vant. He soon 
found another 
hiding place, 
however, this 
Elwees of a dog 
— and this time 
it was out of the 
house, in a saw- 
pit, where, I 
hope, he was al- 
lowed to gloat 
over his treas- 
ure unmolested. 
The German 
artist, Deiker, 
presents us with 
two specimens 
of the kind of 
dogs I am gos- 
siping about. 
The first, a 
smart - looking, 
rou gh-haired 
Scotch or Skye 
terrier, may be 
said to be an or- 
namental dog. 
He will hold a 
piece of bread 
or raw steak 
upon the top of 
his black snout 
until you give 
him the word of 
com mand to 
chuck it up, 
catch it, and eat 
it. He has been 
trained to all 
sorts of tricks, 
and his value 
consists in his 
talent for these^ 
displays. Not 
that he is worth- 
less for any- 
thing else. On 
the contrary he 
is a glorious rat 
worrier and kill- 
ler of all sorts 
of vermin, and 
is good at the 
rabbit warren, 
where he will 
watch at the 
holes, and budge not, until some luckless rabbit, 
hard pressed in his subterranean streets by the red- 
eyed, supple, and merciless ferret, hoping to escape 
into the regions of the upper air, and get away safely 
to the woods, rushes pell-mell put of the mouth of 
his burrow into the dog's mouth, and is instantly 
grabbed, shaken, and killed by his canine enemy. 
Deiker's second illustration is of a dog belonging to 
the useful class. He is a noble retriever, whose very 
nature it is to fetch and carry, and who has been 
educated at the words " Seek dead ! " to bring in 
the game shot by his master, whether on land or 
water. Most Newfoundland dogs will retrieve,' and 
both setters and pointers may be trained to do it. 
The training of dogs requires patience as well as 
time, for they are apt, at first, to be drawn from the 
game by any small creature that may present itself, 
and are also liable to bite the game too hard so as 
to injure it. — Henry Richards. 



